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But the law of life is change; 
nothing continues in the same way 
for any length of time; happiness 
must become unhappiness, and wiil 
| be succeeded again by the joy it had 
| displaced. The past also must be 
reckoned with; it is seldom as far 
behind us as we could wish; it ts 
more often in front, blocking the 
way, and the future trips over it just 
when we think that the road ts clear 
| and joy our own. 

| JAMES STEPHENS 
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The 1924 summer school announce- 
ment is now available. Describing 
the courses to be offered during the 
Summer Quarter, July 7th to 
August 16th, it is of special interest 
to social workers, teachers, nurses, 
ministers and _ college students. 
Twenty competitive summer school 
fellowships of $155 each are an- 
nounced. Ten of these are open to 
Visiting teachers and _ probation 
officers, and an equivalent number 
is to be given to college men who 
have completed their Junior 
year. Applications must 
be filed before May 
10th. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


The 
Johns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


Courses OFFERED 

History and Development of Social 
Work, Family Case Work, Child Wel- 
fare, Health and Preventable Disease, 
Social Medicine, Community Problems 
and Organization, Social Law, Immi- 
grant Peoples, Home Economics, Social 
Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, 
Social Statistics, Administration, Pub- 
licity and Finance of a Social Organiza- 
tion. 

Field work training under professional 
executives. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social 
Service training given in conjunction 
with the Social Service Department of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. 
degree after completing the two years’ 
course. 

For circulars address 
MISS THEO JACOBS 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











School of Social Work 
Simmons College 


Courses in: 
Children’s Work 
Family Welfare 
Medical Social Service 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 


Affiliated School: Training School 
for Public Service for those who 
are planning to enter city, State, or 
national departments. 


Address 


Tue Drrector, 


18 Somerset Street, Boston, 14, 
Massachusetts 


The 
Pennsylvania School of Social and 
Health Work 
OFFERS THOROUGH PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
Socrat Case WorK WITH SPECIALIZATION 
IN FamMiLy Work, CHILDREN’S Work, 
MepicaL Work 


Catalog-Prospectus, U24-1925 
Now Ready 





Address inquiries to 
THE. REGISTRAR : 
Social Service Building, 307 South Juniper 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











See the July issue of 
THE FAMILY 


for papers and discussions of the 
Toronto 


NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Order your extra copies now 
20 cents each 
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THE MODERN CASE WORK EXCHANGE 
A SOURCE BOOK FOR CASE WORKERS 


LAURA G. WOODBERRY 
Secretary, Boston Exchange, Boston Family Welfare Society 


It cannot be when the root is neglected 
that what should spring from it will be 
well ordered. 

— CONFUCIUS. 


HAT is the most important accom- 

V \ plishment of the Exchange? Let 

us try to sense anew the nature 
of the device in order to comprehend its 
power and scope. To do this will necessitate 
recalling its origin and what it sought to 
express. The original way of getting the 
charities to use the Exchange was to empha- 
size waste. The first annual report of the 
Associated Charities of Boston in 1880 says 
of the Registration Bureau: 

Its object is to secure an interchange of infor- 
mation and thereby detect imposture, discourage 
begging, distinguish the worthy from the un- 
worthy, and promote economy and efficiency in 
the distribution of relief. 

The gradual development and maturity of 
the idea is the history of the Exchange. 

We are not undertaking here to write the 
history of the Exchange movement but to 
discuss some aspects of the service which we 
believe will grow in importance as case work 
develops. The experienced observer of 
social case work finds in the operation of 
the Exchange certain elements of absorbing 
interest. Starting with the registration of 
“relief” in 1876, it has extended its 


boundaries to include all case work agencies, 
whatever their name or sign. 

In the view of the forward-looking ad- 
ministrator, the modern Exchange is 
operated in accordance with “ waste elimina- 
tion principles ” but not, as many have sup- 
posed, for the primary purpose of checking 
fraud and duplication; rather, and the point 
cannot be too often emphasized, to protect 
the client and thus to head off waste in 
human lives by helping to co-ordinate the 
service units through their case work. 

As the different units have been fitted 
into the system, the circle of confidence has 
been drawn tighter, the fraud-prevention 
idea has been lost in the background and case 
workers have begun to test their plans for 
clients through exchange of experience as 
well as through exchange of data. Gradually 
they have come to see that the failure to 
work together takes its toll of client, agency 
and community. 

The preliminary step to investigation is: 
(1) To inquire at the Exchange, (2) to 
follow up the sources recorded in the Ex- 
change, (3) to hold a conference with 
agencies interested in the family, and (4) to 
take action, based on a knowledge of the 
facts. This list of processes will aid any 
service unit in testing its program, both for 
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the client's interests and for the usefulness; 
of the organization to the community. 
The more diversified the contact 
the case work agency has with its co 
workers in the city, the greater its oppor 
tunities for the education of its staff. There 
can be no doubt that this constant consulting 
with all types of agencies and with workers 
of varied training and experience must lead 
to a more orderly use of the collective les- 
May it not be 
possible to bring about such a high grade of 
mutual service amony social workers that a 
city-wide mind can be created in which the 
prejudices and individual 
minds will be corrected, and thus to build up 
a progressive civic philosophy of social 
service ¢ 


which 


sons of social experience. 


limitations of 


Exchange executives distinguish two 
types of clients, i.e., the one who is curious 
to learn if there is duplication, and who 
never masters the material; and the con- 
structive worker who seeks the “ signifi- 
cances"’ in the interplay of the different 
service units at work on the client's problem. 
The first group is apt to follow a vague 
routine. The constructive group searches 
for the factors which will serve as a guide 
in finding the focus, help to break down 
hindrances, and perhaps blaze new trails in 
treatment. A worker in the second group 
may discard the chronological method of 
inquiry with advantage, after she has a 
fund of experience to steady her practice. 

“The rational test of any device is the 
degree of comprehension afforded by it.” 
In order to gather material for the purpose 
of teaching case workers how to utilize the 
Exchange, a questionnaire was sent to 
co-operating agencies in Boston. 

Three hypothetical cases were reported on 
by the Exchange in the questionnaire, giving 
the names of the interested agencies and the 
dates of registration. 


Case I 
Community Health Association. . ... 11/8/16 
City Hospital Social Service.. ..- 11/13/16 
he eee rer rr 5/2/18 
Boston Infirmary ...................... 6/3/18 
Roxbury Neighborhood House......... 8/11/21 
Family Welfare Society ............... 8/12/21 
Boston Sanatorium .................... 2/15/22 
Boston Provident Association ......... 3/6/22 
Children’s Aid Association............. 3/10/22 
Home for Little Wanderers............. 3/13/22 
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Case Il 
IL 2. a gs Re dulWessbeseonene tates 8/2/85 
PE AMD Sh cc cewcnab ans wheamnsin 7/2/17 
Wrentham State School................ 4/22/21 
We OR Sir eh unin pease ainda ven 6/5/21 
Div. Child Guardianship................ 7/1/22 
Travelers’ Aid Society................0. 2/1/23 
Case 111 

Worcester Children’s Friend 
| ES in x coan sank 
Boarding Diy. Child Guardianship... 6/8/21 


Home Home for Little Wanderers. 8/23/21 
Children’s Aid Association. 12/23/22 


~ New Bedford Exchange.... 3/16/23 


The agencies receiving the questionnaire 
were asked to indicate their method of pro- 
cedure in each case by answering and com- 
menting on the following questions: 

(1) Would you inquire of each agency? Give 

your reasons. 


(2) Which agency would you consult first? 
(3) What order would you follow? 


(a) Chronological, beginning with the 
latest? Why? 

(b) Chronological, beginning with _ the 
earliest? Why? 


(c) Would you omit any source? Why? 
The agencies named as interested in each 
of the cases are typical specimens chosen 
from genuine examples. Note that the Ex- 
change index card does not arrange the list 
of inquiring agencies in such a manner as to 
“meet the prompt decision of one rapid 
glance of ignorance.” \Vhen, on calling the 
Exchange, a list of agencies such as in Case 
I of the questionnaire is presented to the case 
worker the problem is to go to the sources 
and re-edit the case histories in the light of 
contemporary knowledge and circumstances 
and then to find the focus. 
The following are some of the answers to 
the questionnaire. It is evident that, even 
when the objective is the same, an arbitrary 
invention in method of approaching a 
problem is usual with many case workers. 





The general reasons for consulting the Confi- 
dential Exchange are, as we conceive them, two: 
(1) to determine where responsibility for the 
conduct of the case should rest; (2) for infor- 
mation which will help us to deal wisely with the 
problems involved. 

In general it seems wise to cover all sources 
where it is known that careful records of social 
treatment are kept. We often get valuable light 


on troublesome problems, moreover, even from 
an agency which does not keep such records, 
when a worker can be located who has known 
and worked with the family or individual. The 
more doubts the visitor has as to whether the 
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depths of a situation have been really probed, the 
more thoroughly would all agencies be consulted. 

The inquiring agency has a two-fold interest in 
following up the Confidential Exchange reports: 
(1) To gain sufficient information to determine, 
after the application has been adjudged eligible on 
facts presented, which agency, if any, already 
listed is the most suitable to take up the present 
request, and to learn from the experiences of 
these agencies necessary facts which, coupled with 
those of the pending application, will enable us to 
determine whether we, or still another agency, are 
best suited to the job. Possibly we may find that 
there is no need at all. 

(2) If we accept the case, all facts and ex- 
periences of other agencies should be in our pos- 
session, whether gotten directly, or satisfactorily 
included in another’s report. 

The order in which I consult them varies with 
(1) type of problem, and (2) my understanding 
of the different agencies, their methods of co- 
operation and their custom of record-keeping. 
For instance, if the immediate problem is placing 
children because of mother’s health it might seem 
to me more urgent to consult the child-placing 
agencies than to get details of the illness from 
the Boston Sanatorium. If the first obligation 
on me is to provide medical treatment, the medi- 
cal history would probably be needed before the 
Children’s Aid Association and Little Wanderers 
Home iniormation. In every case known to the 
Provident Association I would want their in- 
formation before taking action. I have no rule 
for following chronologically, although in 
absence of other compelling reasons, I usually 
go to latest agency and work backwards, omitting 
none. 


A health agency wants a complete picture 
as a guide to action: 


I have considered the three cases cited, indi- 
vidually and as a group, and my answers seem 
to be the same for all. Our Association would be 
called in on a case for care of sickness supposedly. 
If the case was acute and required but a few 
visits and the confidential exchange indicated no 
present social problem, and none was obvious to 
the visiting nurse, the social history would not 
be obtained. Otherwise, we would like as com- 
plete a picture of family social history as we 
could get from interested agencies, as a guide for 
our own action. This we would probably obtain 
from the Family Welfare or Children’s Aid 
(Case I) or Div. of Child Guardianship or 
S.P.C.C. or Travelers Aid (Case II). At the 
same time we would report our connection with 
the case and present circumstances, and ask that 
the case be taken up if necessary. We would 
then co-operate as much as possible. In Case III 
probably we would refer the case to either the 
Children’s Aid or Family Welfare Society. 

Pe wcinigt answers to questions would be as 
oO iOWS: 


1. We would not inquire of each agency. 

2. We would consult the one most likely to give 
complete record. 

3. No special order. 
be consulted first. 


Probably the latest would 


In the next answer, the procedure is not 
confined to a formula: 


We should not inquire of each agency, but 
choose those which are the most significant and 
which would probably embody in their reports 
data known to the other agencies. We should 
consult them in the following order: 


Case I: (1) Family Welfare Society, (2) 
Children’s Aid Association, (3) Home for Little 
Wanderers, (4) City Hospital Social Service, 
(5) Boston Sanatorium, (6) Red Cross. 

Case II: (1) Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, (2) Juvenile Court, (3) Division of 
Child Guardianship, (4) Wrentham State School. 

Case III: (1) Children’s Aid Association, 
(2) Home for Little Wanderers, (3) Worcester 
Children’s Friend Society, (4) New Bedford 
Exchange. 

Of course, there would be exceptional cases in 
which the above procedure might not be fol- 
lowed: For instance, an ex-soldier might be re- 
ferred in our Out-Patient Department, in which 
case the Red Cross probably would be the first 
agency to be consulted. Then again, if the service 
asked of us were very slight, we might not com- 
municate with more than one or two agencies. 
Many times the Family Welfare Society will give 
us all the information we wish to know for a 
particular case; but on the whole, I think we can 
say that our policy is as stated above. 


Evidently this next case worker asked 
herself the question: “ What significance 
is there in this succession of agencies?” 
The product is a mature and suggestive dis- 


cussion: 


Case I: Study of the dates results in a brack- 
eting of those inquiries which were probably con- 
nected with the same episode in the family difh- 
culties. Of those bracketed, one agency usually 
has the more significant record and frequently 
has summarized the records of others. Those 
records I would consult first, going to the others 
if it seems that the information has not covered 
their contribution or if it turns out that their rec- 
ord particularly concerns the member of the fam- 
ily in whom I am interested. For instance, I would 
omit the Boston Sanatorium, but if it was my 
client who was there I would get the doctor's 

ize-up of his condition. The Children’s Aid 
\ssociation probably took only an application, 
referring at once. If I had a recreational or 
educational problem the Roxbury Neighborhood 
House would become an important source. I do 
not think the order of consulting the significant 
agencies is important unless it is probable that 
one is still active, in which case that one would be 
consulted first. 

Case II: I should inquire of each agency be- 
cause all these inquiries are either so separated in 
time as to cover separate episodes, or they repre- 
sent, probably, investigations from different 
points of view of difficulties which may be those 
of one defective member of the family or which 
may reveal a strain of defect in various members. 
All, except the old Overseers’ record which 
probably gives only background, may be of prime 
importance to the present problem. 

Case III: I should inquire of each agency, be- 
cause the dates indicate a continuous demand on 
the part of the family for children to board— 
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a demand for some reason not met by the 
societies first turned to. Time for a try-out is 
shown in some of these instances, in which case 
there would be experience with the home to re- 
port, and in all cases there is time enough for an 
investigation to have been made. 

Note the detailed topical interest in this 
answer : 

Procedure varies with the nature of this 
agency's connection with the case. At present, 
our cases fall into two groups: (a) Study Cases 
—applicants for admission; (b) Active Cases— 
those committed to the Department for com- 
munity supervision. The three cases noted by you 
are discussed under these two headings. 

(a) Study Group—Case I: I should not in- 
quire of each agency if inquiry showed that the 
patient was in an institution or actively and cur- 
rently supervised by some agency. However, if 
first inquiry revealed no plan for meeting the 
patient’s problem, I should make inquiry of each 
one. 

I should consult first the agency most recently 
registered (Home for Little Wanderers) to get 
latest information relative to the patient. Then 
I would consult the more general agencies 
(Family Welfare, Children’s Aid) because they 
give so full a background; and lastly the more 
specialized agencies (hospital, and so on) whose 
reports are apt to be summarized in the record of 
the main supervising agency. In this specific case 
(Case I) I should consult in the following order: 
Family Welfare, Children’s Aid Association, 
Roxbury Neighborhood House, Boston Provi- 
dent, Community Health Association, City Hos- 
pital Social Service, Boston Infirmary, and Red 
Cross. 

(b) Active Cases—Case I: Probably I should 
inquire of each agency for background of present 
Situation and knowledge of work of other 
agencies on case—needed for co-operation and 
prevention of unnecessary repetition—unless the 
Family Welfare record contained full summaries 
of the work of other agencies such as the Boston 
Sanatorium, Boston Provident, and so on. 

I should consult first the Home for Little 
Wanderers—as giving the most recent informa- 
tion; then Family Welfare—for general back- 
ground and most inclusive record; then the 
Children’s Aid Association, and the remaining 
agencies. 

I should not omit any agency. 

Case II: Inquiry should be made of each 
agency because each would have important back- 
ground information as well as material immedi- 
ately related to patient. 

The Travelers’ Aid Society should be consulted 
first—as having the most recent information. All 
information would be needed, and needed im- 
mediately, so the order followed might be merely 
an arbitrary matter of location of agencies, con- 
sulting them according to convenience in traveling 
from one office to another. In general, however, 
the order is, as previously: most recently regis- 
tered; general agencies; more _ specialized 
agencies. (In this case: Travelers’ Aid, Division 
of Child Guardianship, S.P.C.C. and Juvenile 
Court, Wrentham State School, and Overseers.) 


A staff point of view is given in the fol- 
lowing : 


In attempting to get the various points of view 
of our workers regarding the questions on the 
use of the Confidential Exchange material which 
you sent, four experienced workers were asked 
to answer the questions and their opinions were 
summarized : 

In general, these four workers agreed that they 
would not automatically obtain information from 
every agency registered, because summaries of 
the work of many of the agencies would appear 
in the records of others, such as the Family Wel- 
fare. For this same reason, they would not 
begin with the agency registered first and proceed 
chronologically through the list, as a general rule, 
They felt that they might, however, begin with 
the agency registered last in certain cases, since 
that agency would have the latest informa- 
tion on the family and might include reports from 
preceding agencies. They believed, however, that 
the most successful method of procedure is to 
study carefully the list of registered agencies with 
the view of choosing from that list an agency 
which would have a close contact with the client 
and hence one which would probably possess re- 
ports of agencies which had previous contacts 
with the client and which might have done less 
intensive work. (For example, see Case I.) 
They also felt that the choice as to which report 
should be obtained was dependent on the ma- 
terial desired; that is, whether medical informa- 
tion was essential, or whether social information 
alone was desired. 

In discussing Case I the four workers agreed 
that they would not proceed chronologically, but 
would first obtain a report from the Family Wel- 
fare Society, since that agency, as a rule, would 
have reports from the previous agencies. If the 
Family Welfare were active on the case, as it 
might well be, it would no doubt have received 
reports from the later Children’s Agencies. The 
second agency to consult, the workers felt, de- 
pended entirely upon the information received 
from the Family Welfare. Without that in- 
formation the workers would differ as to which 
agency they would confer with next. If the 
problem was medical they all agreed that they 
would obtain Boston Sanatorium report (unless 
the Family Welfare had obtained it). If the 
problem was not medical, two workers would 
call the Children’s Aid, since that report would 
usually include data on intensive case work, and 
might include a report of Home for Little 
Wanderers; two other workers said they would 
call the Home for Little Wanderers, since that is 
the latest entry, and would show how active the 
case was at that time. 


Old dates should not be neglected : 


Case II: I should inquire of each agency be- 
cause the jong intervals between the regis- 
trations indicate probably that each agency 
assumed entire social responsibility for the case 
and hence would have information that would be 
valuable. The fact that each of these agencies 
keeps sufficient records is a determining factor. 
Of course, the Overseers of the Poor record is 
old, but the family might have been known to 
them at intervals ever since without a new regis- 
tration. The chronicity of the need for assistance 
and the conditions under which this is requested 
oo another worker an idea of the type of 

mily. Hence this information is valuable, even 
though old. 
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Note this case worker’s important 


observation on the summary: 


Case 1: After finding that the Family Welfare 
Society was interested and was carrying the 
social responsibility, I might do nothing further, 
except report to them as might be necessary. If, 
however, the Family Welfare Society were not 
interested, I should call the Home for Little 
Wanderers. If they did not consider that they 
were actively interested in the family, I should 
inquire of the first agency registering and then 
proceed in chronological order. This is my gen- 
eral policy. I consult the family agency, if one 
has been interested within the last two or three 
years, since the other agencies are often render- 
ing some service supplementary to or more 
specialized than the work of the family agency, 
who may have continued to carry the major re- 
sponsibility. The family agency can usually give 
all the background needed in these cases (which 
we would probably carry for steering only) and 
would be able to give us also the reports from the 
agencies to which they had referred their client. 
It is, of course, sometimes necessary to call the 
other agencies when some specialized or more 
detailed information is desired. For example, I 
usually call another medical-social agency even 
though I am to do nothing but steering. For 
practically the same reasons, I consult the last 
agency first, if there is no recent inquiry from a 
family agency. Very often I am thus able to 
locate the agency most actively interested in the 
case without unnecessary work. The last agency 
is usually able to give enough of the entire his- 
tory covering the reports of the other agencies to 
help me determine whether or not it is advisable 
for me to get reports from each of the others. 
If there is no family agency interested, and the 
agency inquiring most recently has closed its 
case, it. seems logical to build the patient’s back- 
ground from early days to later, as it is much 
easier to fit in the various details. 

Of course, | often get reports of all agencies 
even though I find that one has a summary of the 
records of all the others. This is necessary on 
cases which I am taking up intensively, as psy- 
chological factors involved become, usually, quite 
distorted or fade out entirely when a summary 
of a summary is given to another agency. 


The following answers show different 
methods of marking off the problem of 
following up the sources: 


Case II: If this case should come in now with 
Travelers’ Aid as the last agency, and that as far 
back as February, I would begin with the Over- 
seers and follow chronologically to the present. 

This case looks like a long history of neglect 
and delinquency that might be better understood 
by beginning at the first. It might be important 
to find out first if the S.P.C.C. is in on the case. 
I would not omit any agency. 


(Here two workers made a joint return.) 


Case I: Miss B would inquire in chronological 
order, beginning with the latest, as in this way 
she would find out the latest information in the 
Situation. 

I would inauire from first the Provident, then 
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the Red Cross, and then take them chronologically 
beginning with the latest. I would do this be- 
cause I feel that a family agency would have 
more information than a specialized agency such 
as a child placing or health agency. 

Case Il. Miss B would inquire first of the 
Division of Child Guardianship and then the 
others chronologically, beginning with the latest. 
I would inquire of the S.P.C.C. first and then 
the others if necessary. I would omit those 
whose information was already gotten from 
another agency. 


I do not think that I would make a conscious 
effort to consult the agencies chronologically. In 
general it would depend on the information ob- 
tained as the investigation progresses, with the 
purpose of making as speedy and accurate a diag- 
nosis as possible. The order would also depend 
on the initial request or immediate problem of the 
client. In Case II, I should consult the S.P.C.C. 
or the Division of Child Guardianship first, as in 
all probability either one has a comprehensive 
report of the family status. It may be that 
children were referred to the Division of Child 
Guardianship because of neglect. Furthermore, 
in this particular case, except for the Travelers’ 
Aid Society, the Division is the agency which is 
likely to have most recent information of the 
family situation. 


After consulting the last agency first, I should 
go back to the earliest registration and follow 
through chronologically. In this way one gets a 
picture of the present situation, then builds up 
the story from the beginning. 


I should inquire of each agency because, in the 
study of a case from a psychiatric point of view, 
nothing is unimportant. The information omitted 
might be the crux of the whole matter. The 
order followed would depend on circumstances. 


The following advocates a well thought 
out order: 


I think all agencies that previously knew a 
family should be consulted; any one that is 
omitted might have valuable information. I do 
not follow the method suggested in the question- 
naire as I think there are always good reasons 
for calling agencies in a well thought-out order. 

In regard to Case III, I would write to the 
New Bedford Exchange first to inquire if they 
were planning to use the Boarding Home, or 
what information they had about it. I would 
then consult the first agency to determine whether 
the home had improved or degenerated. If 
other references were needed, I would write to 
the other agencies mentioned. The order of 
writing and the number of agencies consulted 
would depend upon the case in hand. 


The reading of case histories requires 
skill, Re-editing calls for the drawing of 
sharp distinctions and careful interpretation. 
When intelligently done such careful pro- 
cedure ought to lead to a more critical ap- 
preciation of the family as it exists in 
reality in its actual surroundings. 
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The progressive use of the Exchange as 
shown in these illustrations has delivered 
the case worker from isolation, or, to put it 
another way, it has taken from the agency 
its so-to-speak self-contained character by 
subjecting its work to varying and _ inter- 
secting movements. 

After a 
answers, shall we not all agree that the 


thorough reading of these 
routine of following up the sources obtained 
from the ifxchange has ceased to be a dead 
accompaniment of investigation and has 
become an active, educational process ¢ 
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The systematization that the case workers 
of Boston owe to the Exchange service re- 
mains one of the leading features of agency 
relationships in Boston and throughout the 
state of Massachusetts. 

The more easily composite efficiency is 
produced the more effective should be the 
service that case workers can render their 
clients. 

Finally, these answers bring us to a 
realization that a new standard in case work 
is emerging as the Exchange service be- 
c mes fresh strength in the hands of case 
workers. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


AND THE RICH’ 


RABBI MARTIN A. MEYER 
President, Californta Conference of Social Work, 1921 
President Caltfornia State Board of Charities and Corrections, 1911-1920 


HIE “ better-off ’’ classes of our com- 
munities stand, or rather have stood, 
in a peculiar relation to our social 
service activities by reason of their albundant 
means and the leisure which this assures 
them. 
crease of the 


It is possible that the rise an 
democratic “ community 
chest” may alter this first factor, not to 
speak of the increasing activity of the state 
in this field, though such changes and their 
results may be said to belong to the distant 
future. The second factor will remain as 
it is for a longer time, for although on the 
one side we hi 


1 s > , . . . 
nd an increasing group of pro- 


fessional paid workers in social service, the 
administrative aspect of the work will con- 
tinue to be in the hands of those who have 
the leisure to devote themselves to these 
altruistic expressions of community life 

I find this unfortunate, both from the 
theoretical and the practical side. In a 
democracy such as ours we ought to find 
place in the determination of policy and the 
details of administration for those who are 
of the masses,—for those who by reason of 
their own personal experience and interest 
should best be able to help in the fixing of 
the important social questions involved in 
service. Practically, too, we submit that so 
long as the rich by reason of their leisure 
are in control of these institutions, there will 

1Given at the California Conference of Social 


Work, May 23, 1923. Rabbi Meyer died June 26. 
1923. 


be created and continue to exist the atmos 
phere of patronage which we think is the 
weakest point in our whole social service 
system, call it by what name we will. We 
note that here and there attempts have been 
and still are made to democratize boards of 
directors. We should like to have someone 
make a study which would give us the re- 
sults of these experiments so that we might 
be better prepared to take the next steps in 
this direction, or determine whether they are 
to be considered at all as desirable and 
practicable. 

We feel certain in our own mind that, 
until this element of patronage is subordi- 
nated or entirely eliminated from our work, 
social service will not come fully into its 
own. It will have implications which must 
work against its ultimate success. The arro- 
gation of superiority by the better-off is 
stupid but almost inevitable under present 
circumstances. The silk-robed volunteer 
visitor who drives up in her limousine to 
demonstrate the virtues of thrift and sim- 
plicity to the inhabitants of the so-called 
slum has long been a target for the shafts 
of the satirist; but despite all she persists. 
The slum-spotted “ gentleman” who comes 
to tell the slum boy how to live is a living 
lie. The self-conscious, class-conscious per- 
son who undertakes to socialize the “ other 
half” is by this very fact unable to accom- 
plish anything of lasting worth. Their 


ideals are predicated on false assumptions, 
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even though their labors are tricked out in 
the high-sounding terminology of service. 
At best they are social imperialists who 
would make the world over in their own 
distorted image. 

So, too. we find numbers whose value to 
social work is markedly lessened because of 
the selfish things they are seeking through 
their work. The bereaved lady who goes to 
the settlement to find surcease for her sor- 
rows, the theorist who works among the 
down-trodden to prove his pet hobby, the 
cautious person who looks upon the whole 
business as a species of insurance against 
the discontented—these and a host of others 
undermine their work at the very outset. 
They rarely find what they are looking for 
s) often—“ gratitude” from their clients— 
and so spread the word that social service 
is valueless. On the other hand they em- 
barrass social work by their own failures, 
or rather by their own sins against the spirit 
of service. 

We realize the need of funds for social 
work. We realize that under present condi- 
tions these funds must come primarily from 
those who have an abundance or superabun- 
dance of this world’s goods. We realize 
that those who supply the funds have a 
right to sit in the councils of those who de- 
termine how these funds shall be spent. 
But, unfortunately, too often men and 
women whose sole qualification is their 
pocketbook are selected for positions on 
hoards of directors. We contend that for 
social service to be efficient it is necessary 
for the directors of its several institutions 
to be cognizant of the meaning of social 
work as a whole and of the implications of 
their particular job. It is not enough that 
the paid secretary should have such knowl- 
edge. We note from our own experience 
that it is most often the ignoramuses on 
boards who endeavor to override these 
trained officials and nullify their efforts and 
their work. And there is no ignoramus so 
difficult as the purse-proud creature whose 
election to such positions but adds to his 
pride and self-sufficiency. With the increase 
of the community chest plan of financing in- 
stitutions, boards of directors will be less 
and less finance committees, and more and 
more directors—directors of the work in 
hand. A hospital is not merely a place for 
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healing disease. The implications of its 
task are sufficient to demand accurate knowl- 
edge from its directorate. A modern hos- 
pital has its ramifications in the whole field 
of social service. To neglect this is to deny 
the validity of the entire program of social 
and preventive medicine. To recognize it 
is to make of the hospital one of the most 
vital constructive forces in the community 
life. It is even more than a recognition of 
the value of health and hygiene. It is the 
challenge of the health end of social work 
to the whole social program. 

In line with this we would suggest most 
earnestly that no one be elected to a board 
who has not already acquainted himself, or 
who is not willing after election to acquaint 
himself, with the details of the working of 
his particular institution and of all the social 
problems to which it is related. 

In a word, we need training courses for 
boards of directors, so as to assure social 
service its fullest chance in the community 
reconstruction program. Failing this, it will 
always limp along behind the procession. I 
know of no professional social worker who 
would not feel infinitely the better off for 
such informed co-operation from his board 
of directors. Let them go to school and 
learn something about the significance of 
social work if they are to continue to act on 
such boards. And with their abundant 
leisure the better-off have no valid excuse 
for refusing to submit themselves to such 
training for their posts. 

But this is not all that we feel is needed 
in this matter of the relations of the better- 
off to the work of social service. We do not 
hesitate to state that they, too, despite their 
opulence and their well being, are in need 
of the ministrations of social work. Let it 
be understood that social work, when all is 
said and done, is human work. There may 
be no need in these comfortable circles for 
certain aspects of social work, such as re- 
lief; but the larger implications of social 
service are as valid for the rich as they are 
for the poor. 

In the first place, let us not forget that 
society is a unit. We may each of us live 
in a social group, but that group does not 
live entirely unto itself. Infectious disease 
is no respecter of pocketbooks and vice is 
no monopoly of the poor. Family adjust- 
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ments are as frequently needed on the 
avenue as in the back alley. Law breaking 
is not confined to any class of citizens. An 
anti-social spirit may be found among the 
upper ten as in the lower crust of society. 
And the interest of the commonwealth is 
jeopardized as much by the maladjustments 
of wealth as by those of poverty. 

Furthermore, there is a contagion in the 
social problem which none of us can afford 
to disregard. Just as forces percolate from 
above below, so do other forces rise from 
beneath upwards. Factory girls, particu- 
larly in a democracy like ours, endeavor to 
imitate the manners and the dress of milady ; 
but no less true is it that milady finally 
succumbs to the suggestions which take their 
rise in the purlieus of the Barbary Coast. 

Humanity is humanity wherever it abides 
and whatever be its economic _ status. 
Humans are moved by the same motives, 
subject to the same ambitions, and touched 
by the same forces of good and evil. The 
differences we find are those of degree 
rather than those of kind. Children are 
children whether born under the roof of the 
millionaire or of the pauper. They have the 
same needs, rights, and obligations to which- 
ever class they may belong. And unless 
these needs are met satisfactorily in child- 
hood, their adult values are bound to be 
distorted, whether the crippling process be 
the need of the lower east side or the over- 
abundance and_ self-indulgence of Fifth 
Avenue. In a word, we must all of us ar- 
rive at an understanding of so-called social 
work as human work, certainly not work 
for any one class. Till that ideal is realized 
we shall continue to develop a lopsided social 
system whose very lopsidedness will be its 
ultimate undoing. 

Take the matter of education. All-chil- 
dren are obviously in need of it whether they 
are to be toilers or idlers. Education is one 
of the most important aspects of the whole 
social process. Unfortunately, the better- 
off have begun to abandon the public school 
in favor of the private institution. We 


recognize that public schools are far from 
being perfect; but we contend that if the 
same funds and zeal were put into the im- 
provement of the public schools as into the 
private institutions, they would reach a 
satisfactory standard in a short time. I take 
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it that our very democracy is threatened by 
the rapid spread of the private institutions 
of learning. They are class schools at best 
and are inevitably bound to develop a class 
consciousness rather than a social or human 
one. Such differing points of view strike 
at the very heart of our democracy, which | 
for one am unwilling to see jeopardized by 
any such movement as we are now witness- 
ing. To what extent one may be willing or 
able to supplement public school instruction 
with private lessons is for each to deter- 
mine; but it ought to be axiomatic that the 
fundamentals of the educational process 
should be shared by all alike, irrespective of 
class affiliation or economic advantage, in 
the one great recognized social agency of the 
land—the public school. 

Or take the matter of leisure time activi- 
ties. There is none of us but needs provi- 
sion for his leisure activities and training to 
use that leisure aright. We generously pro- 
vide settlements and “ Y's” and. clubs for 
the less well off ; but what is being done for 
the poor little rich boy? He certainly needs 
this as much as his poorer little brother 
does. When he is an adult and joins his 
exclusive club, he will be all the better for 
such training as he may have received in his 
youth and adolescence. Society as a whole 
will find him a more valuable member. His 
sympathies will be the bigger, his under- 
standing the larger, his humanity the truer. 
He can’t get any of these things with his 
nurses, governesses, and tutors, among a 
few select others who are similarly handi- 
capped. Their very play is sterilized. It 
rarely if ever is far-reaching enough to de- 
velop the moral qualities which we know 
exist in play. We are glad to note the work 
of the Boy Scouts in this connection. 
Within many of the troops themselves, cer- 
tainly in the summer camps, rich and poor 
meet together. It is so much bigger than a 
class movement that it richly deserves the 
community support given it. These children 
of the better-off need the touch of their fel- 
lows; and getting this they will be the hap- 
pier and the finer for their experiences as a 
preparation for the duties and responsibili- 
ties of manhood. 

We are frequently amused when people of 
this better-off group boast of the democracy 
of their children. Rather than being the 
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occasion of comment, the very opposite 
ought to be the case. Our remarks along 
this line are a severe condemnation of the 
rising tide of snobbishness in the land. 

In the very clubs which we abundantly 
provide in settlements it is obvious that we 
encourage the social point of view. But the 
little children of the rich grow up without 
such training. It is only too apparent that 
when these two groups grow to manhood 
and meet one another in industry, they speak 
a different language. Is it to be wondered 
at, then, that they cannot compromise their 
differences, in view of such various prepa- 
rations for life? If the clubs are not good, 
then we have no right to impose them upon 
the children of the poor. If they are good— 
judging by their results they are worth 
while—why deprive children at the opposite 
end of the are of their benefits? The nation 


cannot survive if its citizens afe trained 
from two differing points of view. If the one 
group is to be encouraged in its individual- 
istic point of view, the other in its socialized 
approach, we are openly courting conflict. 
Either the one or the other must prevail. 

I trust you follow me in my thought on 
this matter. I take it to be one of deepest 
concern to our social fabric of today and of 
tomorrow. Extend the scope and meaning 
of social service. Bring it into the lives of 
all our people; create a common standard 
for the nation and encourage efforts to 
approximate that standard in all classes of 
society. In a word, what we call social 
service ought to be nothing less than na- 
tional service, human service, whose benefits 
are to be shared in by all the people as the 
results of the efforts of all the people for 
the common good. 





EVALUATION OF EVIDENCE 


IFFICULTIES in getting accurate 
information beset the path of every 
case worker. Yet the danger, for 

the families under care at least, is trebled 
when (through failure to recognize the pit- 
falls) proof that is not proof is accepted as 
fact. Perhaps the greatest handicap is in 
dealing with families of other races or na- 
tionalities than one’s own. An interpreter 
is rarely successful in keeping the color of 
his own personality out of the statements 
he translates, often with unsatisfactory if 
not disastrous results. 

EK. .\. Westermarck, in his History of 
Human \larriage’ discusses at length some 
of his methods in overcoming the handicaps 
which strange environments and unknown 
languages placed in the way of his acquiring 
the scientific data which form the basis of 
his book. The following excerpt will be 
suggestive to social case workers also: 

Generally speaking, I must confess that I have 
become more distrustful of ethnographical evi- 
dence the longer I have myself been in the field. 
In my own field work I made it long ago a 
stringent rule never to accept information given 
by anybody but a native of the country, because 
I found that the statements of European resi- 
dents are very frequently lacking in accuracy. 
I further made it a rule never to use infor- 


mation given me about a tribe by members of 
other tribes, without specially mentioning the 


* History of Human Marriage: F. A. Wester- 
marck, Macmillan Company, Vol. I, page 13. 


more or less unauthoritative character of the 
statement. I am also somewhat suspicious of 
that, fortunately insignificant, portion of my ma- 
terial which I collected before I could freely 
converse with the natives without the aid of an 
interpreter, although my interpreter was a very 
intelligent and absolutely trustworthy native, 
with a remarkable command of English, who 
accompanied me on all my journeys in Morocco. 
For I have come to the conclusion that even the 
best interpreter is apt to omit details which, 
though apparently trivial, may be of the greatest 
importance for a right understanding of the 
custom or belief in question, or to let his at- 
tention slacken for a moment, or to give an in- 
accurate meaning to expressions which baffle all 
direct translation. 1 moreover, made it an in- 
variable habit to repeat to my informants in full 
their statements so as to avoid all misunder- 
standing, and occasionally tested their accuracy 
and attention by deliberately misrepresenting 
their statements; and all this could hardly be 
equally well done through the medium of an 
interpreter. 

Now, I cannot say that my standard of trust- 
worthiness is exactly the same when I am using 
other people’s materials as when I am collecting 
my own. It could not be the same, considering 
how extremely seldom a field anthropologist lets 
his readers know minutely how he has obtained 
his information. But nobody can deny that there 
is in the comparative method itself a test which, 
if carefully applied, gives the investigator some 
confidence in his facts, namely, the test of re- 
currence. As Tylor puts it, “if two independent 
visitors to different countries, say a mediaeval 
Mohammedan in Tartary and a modern English- 
man in Dahome, or a Jesuit missionary in 
Brazil and a Wesleyan in the Fiji Islands, agree 
in describing some analogous art or rite or myth 
among the people they have visited, it becomes 
dificult or impossible to set down such cor- 
respondence to accident or wilful fraud.” 
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EDITORIAL 

R. I. C. Lindeman’s article in the 

Survey' on “ The Social Worker 

and His Community” increases 
our admiration for his sincerity and candor 
but also moves us to comment and even to 
protest on some of the inferences which 
may be drawn therefrom and which seem to 
us unwarranted. 

After solving with a wave of the hand 
the problems of overlapping professional 
fields as between preacher, teacher, and 
doctor, Mr. Lindeman goes out of his way 
to ascribe as peculiar to professional social 
work some of the ills from which all or- 
ganized social endeavor is suffering. Aim- 
ing at well-recognized weak spots, he 
discharges arrows that do not hit the mark. 

The division of the general professional 
held into mutually exclusive circles, however 
desirable it may seem to be for purposes of 
working agreements and clearness of de- 
scription, is not always helpful as a graphic 
illustration of the co-operative efforts of 
men in the service of mankind. We were 
under the impression that advancing knowl- 
edge, though encouraging a clearer under- 
standing of one another’s tasks, is accom- 
panied by a real overlapping (dare we use 
the word?) of function. And when it is 
also implied that only the social worker 
“deals with the total personality,’”’ we sub- 
mit that the picture is out of focus. 

The fact that a proportionately large share 
of the financial support of social work comes 
from the most privileged elements in the 
population is not so significant as the way 
in which it is secured and the use made of 
it. Neither is social work unique in this 





1For April 15, 1924, page 83. 
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dependence: education, medical _ service, 
even religious organizations are in the same 
category fundamentally. Social work does 
enjoy the advantage that grows out of the 
more evident dangers involved, but the same 
perils implied by Mr. Lindeman retard the 
teacher, preacher, and doctor. The social 
worker should be thankful that the issues are 
so clear for him. 

This leads to the question whether the 
very evident unrest among social workers is 
due entirely to the perplexities incident to the 
relation between industrial conditions and 
social work. Evidence is not wanting that 
a still more potent factor is the desire for a 
more scientific basis—a more satisfying con- 
ception of the job to be done. In other 
words, we submit that an increase of real 
expertness (with which we do not under- 
stand Mr. Lindeman to quarrel) will be a 
partial answer to his criticisms directed at a 
somewhat caricatured “ expert.” 

Someone has said that successful social 
work worth the name cannot be done in a 
vacuum. This implies an expertness that 
includes the enlistment of community in- 
terest and service. In our judgment, Mr. 
Lindeman might well have pointed out that 
the increase in emphasis on training and 
standards of work had been accompanied by 
some loss in volunteer effort. This ground 
must be regained but not at the expense of 
the quality of service offered. Everything 
that tends to this “ interplay of experience ” 
is in the direction of an increased efficiency 
and a more real humanity. 

Social work is not unique in the necessity 
for maintaining a constructive balance be- 
tween scholarship and life. The public 
health field has made a notable contribution 
to the technique of community education— 
but not at the expense of a lessened expert- 
ness by the professional worker. The 
socializing of processes in the educational 
field has only served to stimulate rising pro- 
fessional standards. Knowledge and _ skill 
unwarmed by intelligent sympathy spell 
cruelty, but popular social education un- 
accompanied by rising standards of work ts 
worse. 

The somewhat sarcastic criticism aimed at 
all “ chief experts who direct the technique 
and the policies of organized charities” 1s 
not entirely in harmony with the facts and 
is not aimed at the right point. It simply 
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ce, js not true that those in administrative and groups. It is planned to continue the New 
me supervisory positions are “so engrossed in General Secretaries’ Dinner—and there is a 
es directing that they have lost all opportunity rumor of a Men’s Smoker! 
he of establishing contacts with the people This year there will be a tea where those 
ne whom they serve.” It is true that large new to National Conferences may meet 
he scale organization makes it difficult for the those of longer experience ; and, last but not 
al executive to keep a vital connection with the least, a special tea for bi ard members. (The 
a work for whose leadership he is responsible ; International Rotary meeting at Toronto, 
but that leadership is more vital in propor- June 16-20, will, it is hoped, take many 
tion to his skill in solving the problem—a board members there. ) 
% problem shared with every school superin- A Clinic on Mail Campaigns will be con- 
“ tendent and indeed with the executive of any ducted at a joint meeting of the Committee 
- group of workers organized on a large scale. on Publicity Methods, the Child Welfare 
d As we read Mr. Lindeman’s stimulating League of America, and the American As- 
it article, with its many phrases drawn from sociation. Information as to entering 
a the most up-to-date terminology, we are publicity material for this clinic will be 
- surprised indeed that he criticizes so severely furnished on request. 
T the “expertly hard and technological” dis- — - 
1 cussion of the staff conference. That the CONFERENCE of charity organiza- 
4 social worker of his acquaintance who tion and kindred societies will be 
, “appeared to be able to partake of and share held at the British Empire Exhibition at 
A in the humblest misfortunes” should be Wembley, England, Wednesday and Thurs- 
pilloried because of “ the contrast in his be- day, June 25-26; and the London Charity 
havior as exhibited in language-patterns ” Organisation Society is anxious to get in 
at the staff conference seems rather to over- touch with representatives of American 


reach the mark. 

HE plans for the Annual Meeting at 

Toronto of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work are 
going forward, and printed programs will be 
ready in May. In the meantime, bear in 
mind the following opportunities for family 
workers : 

At the King Edward Hotel, the head- 
quarters for the American Association, there 
will be three general sessions for discussion 
and two business meetings (attendance is 
not limited in any way, although voting is 
of course limited to the members of the As- 
sociation). In addition, various special 
group gatherings such as the District Secre- 
taries’ meeting, Staff Case Workers’ meet- 
ing, the usual luncheon for Small City Sec- 
retaries and dinner for General Secretaries, 
will attract those belonging to these specific 


agencies who will be able to attend. 

Part of the program planned is as fol- 
lows: Wednesday morning: Public and 
Voluntary Assistance. (It is hoped that 
representatives from America will take up 
this subject from various aspects.) Thurs- 
day morning: Subjects introduced by speak- 
ers from the United States. Thursday 
afternoon: Charity as an Ideal. 

It will be most helpful if any who expect 
to be able to attend will send their names to 
the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, 130 East 22d Street, 
New York, who will forward the list to the 
London Society. Free tickets of admission 
to the Conference Hall, together with cheap 
tickets of admission to the Exhibition on 
each of the Conference days, may be ob- 
tained from the secretary of the London 
Charity Organisation Society, Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London. 


THE MATRIMONIAL ADVICE BUREAU 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 


Chairman, Committee on Marriage Laws, American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work 


T HAS remained for a European city where the “ Eheberatungsstelle” has been 
to open the first municipal bureau to in operation since June, 1922, under the 
furnish advice to those desirous of direction of an enthusiastic young physician, 

founding new families. This city is Vienna, Dr. Karl Kautsky. Visited at first by only 
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a few people—only one hundred and twenty 
during the first six months—it is reported at 
last accounts to be advising clients at the 
rate of a hundred a month. 

An article by Dr. Hugo Glaser in Soziale 
Arbeit, November, 1923 (the organ of the 
Vienna Family Welfare Society, the 
“Verein gegen Verarmung”) gives some 
account of the workings of this new bureau. 

As might be expected from the fact that 
its director is a physician, the Bureau’s em- 
phasis is heavily on the medical and eugenics 
side. “If after a physical examination 
it appears that both are in sound condition 
of health, there is nothing more to say,” the 
article states. Tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
ease, and mental instability are the three 
conditions described as creating difficult 
situations for the Matrimonial Advice 
Bureau; but of these “the judging of the 
suitability of tuberculous individuals to con- 
tract marriage does not present the most 
difficult of the problems.” Patients with 
active lesions are advised at once not to 
marry; arrested cases are examined more 
carefully, and the earlier medical history 
secured, before a decision is attempted. 


Let us say that a mother visits the Bureau 
with her daughter and prospective son-in-law. 
He has been in a sanatorium, but now claims that 
he is in good health, and that he had the disease 
only in incipient form. he sanatorium is con- 
sulted; and states that on the contrary the dis- 
ease was far advanced. The man is found to be 
in a serious condition; only his egotism urges 
him into this marriage and conceals his state of 
health. But sometimes, in arrested cases of 
tuberculosis, one is inclined to advise that the 
marriage take place. In such cases, it is a ma- 
terial factor whether it is the prospective husband 
or wife who is the patient. Tuberculous women 
are frequently less well after marriage than be- 
fore, since they work harder, having the whole 
burden of the housework on their shoulders, and 
the care of the relatives and children is often a 
detriment to their health, Men with a mild 
tuberculous infection generally find themselves 
improved after marriage; their lives are better 
ordered, home cooking agrees with them better 
than boarding; in short, the healing of the dis- 
eased process is often furthered by matrimony. 
Material questions may thus have great weight 
in deciding such matters. 


Very interesting is the statement regard- 
ing the advice given to syphilitics. 
It is more effective to induce these people to 


submit to regular examinations than to forbid 
them to marry, a prohibition which they will 
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sooner or later evade. The results of the Wasser. 
mann are over-prized by the laity. Even this 
test does not give unmistakable proof of whether 
the patient is sick or well. There are certain 
persons who have had lues and whose Wasser. 
mann in spite of vigorous antisyphilitic treatment 
refuses to become negative. In some such cases 
it seems wise to allow the patient to marry, 
Very much more difficult is the decision when 
the blood test is negative but the reflexes ap- 
pear to indicate a diseased spinal condition. [t 
calls for great skill to reach a correct decision, 
Crass egotism is also found among these 
patients. One man showed symptoms of incipient 
tabes, clearly a serious case, with a beginning in- 
volvement of the optic nerve, although his dis- 
ease was not of very long standing. He ap- 
peared with his fiancée; and was highly incensed 
when various considerations were advanced to 
him, that his condition would be worse in 
probably a very short while. He went away 
offended, and failed to return. The consequences 
are more serious when such a man comes unac- 
companied by his intended wife. In this case, 
she ought to be warned; but this cannot be done, 
for the medical code of ethics forbids it. 


Birth-control information is evidently 
given out in the Bureau, from one illustra- 
tion of a problem in mental defect. 


The mentally diseased furnish an especially 
dificult chapter. One 37-year-old man had 
already been several times in a hospital-for the 
insane. His sweetheart was well acquainted 
with the fact, but loved him on account of his 
good qualities and was unwilling to desert him. 
Ought they to marry? His was a hereditary 
affliction; once in three or four years he suf- 
fered an attack that forced him to the asylum; 
between times he was normal. Dr. Kautsky gave 
them permission to marry, but told them they 
should have no children. That was probably the 
best solution, for if the woman knew exactly 
how it stood with her future husband, it would 
be an interference with their personal liberty of 
action to prevent them reaching their own de- 
cision. Many come to the Bureau with burdens 
which can only evoke compassion. A young man 
is in great perplexity. There is insanity in his 
mother’s family, but his father’s family is of 
sound stock, and so also that of his fiancée. 
Ought he to marry? Should they have children? 
It can be deduced from the laws of heredity that 
a certain per cent of the progeny will be defec- 
tive, the remainder sound. These are, however, 
theoretical considerations, which cannot be too 
rigorously insisted upon. This is all explained 
to him, and he comprehends it. 


It is evident that not only prospective 
brides and grooms but any individuals 
having problems in their sexual life are free 
to consult the Bureau. 


Homosexuals who wish to be free from their 
habits, neurasthenics to whom through a sympa- 
.. thetic. talk, or simple rules of conduct, one may 
give the necessary self-confidence that they are 
in other respects in good condition; yqyng, very 
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young people approaching marriage with anxiety 
over the new experience, who wish to obtain 
counsel. Elderly women who wish to have 
children and young ones who wish to have none; 
many with cynical laughter, but the majority with 
touching helplessness and embarrassment; many 
candid; many full of deceit, they all come, and 
receive advice. The doctor tells them what he 
believes to be the best course, advises marriage 
or forbids it, urges medical treatment, gives some 
simple rules of conduct, or even recommends 
sterilization. 


A later news-story states that the Bureau 
is also “ frequently called upon for advice 
as to preventing divorces and effecting 
family reconciliations.” 

No one reading Dr. Glaser’s account can 
be in doubt as to the earnest devotion and 
conscientiousness of the men who are en- 
deavoring to give this service to race-better- 
ment in Vienna. The American case 
worker, however, finds it exceedingly 
strange that such a piece of work should be 
undertaken with no apparent realization 
that it is in the main a social work job. 
There is no mention of any social workers 
connected with the Bureau, and no indica- 
tion that any inquiries are made beyond the 
consultation with the client in the Bureau 
(except that earlier medical histories do ap- 
pear sometimes to be looked up). There is 
quite evidently no follow-up, unless clients 
take the trouble to revisit the Bureau. One 
wonders how its staff checks up on the 
soundness of the advice given. 

Such things as compatibility of tempera- 
ment and of ideals, divergences in culture, 
racial background, and social status do not 
appear to be considered as factors in the 
situation to anything like the degree that 
the prospective couple’s state of health is 
considered ; or if so the article fails to bring 
this out. In the light of the amount of time 
that an American social worker is prepared 
to spend on such serious problems as these, 
there is a naive ring to the statement that 
“the stories receive careful attention—in 
some cases patients are given a full hour, 
and then the doctor tells them his opinion 
according to his best knowledge and his 
conscience.” 

In connection with the Vienna experi- 
ment, it is interesting to read in the Survey 
for February 15th, under the title “ Fitter 
Families,” an account of the spread of 


“Eugenics Departments ” at the state fairs, 
where entire families are being medically 
examined, and graded by means of score- 
cards. There are some indications that 
matrimonial advice of a simple and general 
sort is being given out by these eugenics 
departments; but they do not apparently 
take the responsibility for such specific ad- 
vice as is given in Vienna. State fairs, last- 
ing as they do for three days, give little 
opportunity either for outside investigation 
or for later follow-up; and it is evident that 
both the scoring and the advice must be 
based on the facts in family history as seen 
through the client’s own eyes alone. 

Briefly, the following conclusions seem 
apparent: 


(1) Both here and in Europe, public 
agencies are seeing their responsibility and 
their opportunity to improve the caliber ot 
the population by attempting to influence 
the quality of marriages. 

(2) Both the experiments noted are 
strictly for the benefit of those who come 
for voluntary consultation, that is, for indi- 
viduals whose mentality and whose index of 
social responsibility is presumably rather 
high. They do not touch except indirectly 
the problem of prohibiting the marriage of 
the irresponsible unfit. 

(3) In both experiments, the emphasis is 
heavily on the medical factors, and the tech- 
nique is chiefly that of the interview and 
the medical examination. 

(4) From the social worker’s point of 
view, this does not furnish a sound basis for 
advice on matrimony. A more searching 
inquiry into the facts, a more thoroughgoing 
study of personality, and some system of 
effective follow-up and appraisal of results, 
would seem to be minimum requirements 
for a sound system of advice on the forma- 
tion of new families. 

(5) The fact that people are thinking in 
this serious way about matrimony offers a 
real and a great opportunity for the social 
case work of the future to make itself in- 
creasingly useful in human development. 
Case workers ought to follow these new de- 
velopments closely and to make an effective 
demand for a share in all such enterprises, 
both public and private. 
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A destructive force accomplishes so much 
with such finality in an instant. A construc- 
tive force, in contrast, works against odds, 
works with infinite patience with treacherous 
elements on every hand. 


FRANCES LESTER WARNER 





IMAGINARY INVALIDS 
IV 

" O, I'LL not be better for four years 

yet. The doctor told me when 

Helen was born that it would take 
me seven years to get well. That was three 
vears ago.” Mrs. Dokkar sighed heavily 
and with a look of excruciating pain on her 
pale, emaciated face, dismissed Miss S of 
the family society. This was the end of an 
hour's conversation. For two years many 
more conversations had ended at the same 
point. Mrs. Dokkar had become a well- 
known patient at dispensaries. She had 
spent more and more of her days in bed. 
Her trips to hospitals had grown more 
numerous and her stays there more pro- 
longed. Her demands on Mr. Dokkar’s 
time were greater and greater and in conse- 
quence he found it impossible to keep a posi- 
tion steadily. Debts had mounted. House- 
keeping had deteriorated. The children’s 
trips to private homes and institutions cor- 
responded in frequency and duration to their 
mother’s trips to hospitals. 

In 1919 the doctor had reported that Mrs. 
Dokkar was “introspective and_ possibly 
neurotic.” In 1921 her condition had 
progressed to such a point that he reported 
“if she does not brace up soon it may be 
necessary for her to undergo institutional 
care or she may do harm to herself.” The 
deterioration in the home was a constant 
parallel to Mrs. Dokkar’s condition as indi- 
cated in the statements of the physicians and 
the society contemplated in despair two 
vears of ineffectual work. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Dokkar decided that the 
one thing which would restore her to health 
was to return to her home in Roumania. 
She related incidents of remarkable im- 


provement in her health brought about after 
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a visit home in the early vears of her married 
life. Her pictures of this improvement were 
so real that the family society was tempted 
to try the experiment. 

At this point a new physician was secured 

a member of an excellent private clinic— 
for whose services the society was willing to 
pay. The decision to try this plan was based 
on two considerations: (1) intensive de- 
tailed treatment such as Mrs. Dokkar needed 
could not be secured in the crowded dis- 
pensaries; (2) the psychological effect of 
visits to a doctor's private office might be 
beneficial. 

A period of intensive work by doctor and 
social worker began. Just how intensive this 
work was is indicated hy the fact that thirty 
visits to the doctor's office were made dur- 
ing a period of fifteen months—varying 
from one to three a month. None of these 
visits were of less than an hour’s duration, 
many were of two or three hours’ length. 
Besides these visits there were consultations 
between the doctor and the visitor, between 
Mr. Dokkar and the visitor, and between 
Mr. Dokkar and the doctor. The relation 
of physical and mental conditions, the neces- 
sity for regular living, for patience and firm- 
ness on his part were explained again and 
again to Mr. Dokkar. Every complaint of 
aches, pains and soreness made by Mrs. 
Dokkar was followed by a thorough ex- 
amination and then when no physical basis 
was found, the doctor “ talked and talked” 
until Mrs. Dokkar was convinced. Gain in 
weight and an increased clearness in skin 
were visible signs of improvement which 
Mrs. Dokkar did not dispute. 

Meanwhile, the visitor held her to a strict 
schedule of diet, exercise and rest. She was 
persuaded to report each day by mail the 
progress she had made in following the 
schedule. Once, when there seemed danger 
that she would not take the prescribed walks, 
a student (interested in mental case work) 
walked with her for an hour on two days 
each week. 

The progress was comparatively steady. 
The slight relapses had the same careful at- 
tention from the physician, always sympa- 
thetic but gifted with the patience to explain 
again and again the meaning.of all the pain- 
ful symptoms. The visitor felt that much 
of the progress was due to Mrs. Dokkar’s 
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confidence in the physician. On the rare 
occasions when another member of the clinic 
saw her, progress was definitely impeded. 
The visitor sought every opportunity to 
make Mrs. Dokkar realize that other people 
had troubles too: on one occasion, when 
Mrs. Dokkar complained bitterly of her poor 
health, the visitor deliberately told her that 
she too at that very moment was ill and 
would have gone home except that there was 
no one to do her work. On another oc- 
casion, the same visitor aroused Mrs. 
Dokkar’s sympathy for the District Secre- 
tary who was away from the office because 
of illness. The next mail carried to the 
District Secretary a set of postals brought 
from Europe and greatly prized by Mrs. 
Dokkar, together with a note of sympathy. 
For the sake of treatment the District Sec- 
retary did not minimize her own illness as 
she might have done under different circum- 
stances. 

As Mrs. Dokkar improved and could care 
for her home, the family moved to larger 
quarters, the children who had been in insti- 
tutions were returned one by cone, Mr. Dok- 


kar left more and more responsibility to Mrs 


Dokkar and for a time even worked in 
another state. 

With Mrs. Dokkar’s return to health, she 
began to devise ways of earning money to 
help pay debts incurred through her illness. 
In this she was encouraged but only as th: 
visitor was able to see that such a procedure 
did not weaken Mr. Dokkar’s sense of re 
sponsibility nor furnish an excise for lax 
standards in homekeeping. At one time, the 
society placed with Mrs. Dokkar a mother 
and child to board. The mother was a 
woman notorious for poor housekeeping. 
Mrs. Dokkar understood that part of her 
work was to teach this mother adequate 
housekeeping and she succeeded—a ieacher 
whose one-time housekeeping standards ha:| 
been so low that the society’s visiting house- 
keeper felt her efforts with the family were 
hopeless. 

The question of returning to Roumania 
has been ignored since the period of inten- 
sive work. Instead, Mr. and Mrs, Dokkar 
have made for themselves a place in the 
social life of their own national group and in 
their own neighborhood (the two are not 
synonymous in this instance). 


FROM A STUDENT'S DIARY, Il 


October 4. [Comment on the first case 
jiven for analysts.| Reading the case left 
me overwhelmed by the amount of red tape 
necessary to get admittance to certain insti- 

these to be 
applied to [student meant 
institutional care] is found. I can see the 
professional necessity, but it must be most 
confusing to a foreigner and wouldnt 
visitors who were good linguists be a bless- 
ing! Are foreign-born people often trained 
for social service among their own kind? 

October 5. [Comment on another case.| 
Chere are very interesting characters and 
circumstances in the M case, especially the 
problem arising from the wealthy uncle. It 
would be interesting quietly to make in- 
quiries as to his existence, wealth, and char- 
acter. The case shows close observation of 
surroundings. Is it permissible technique 
to jot down notes while calling? Hardly, I 
should think. 

Have reached May 23, 1922, volume 2, in 


tutions and the number of 


be te ire relief 


ihe annals of the L. family—a very interest- 
ing and appealing case, but sometimes dis- 
couraging. Does the C.O.S. take care of 
cases of this sort indefinitely? Glancing 
toward the end it appears that a solution 
was reached in sending them to the coun 
try—that would make all the trials, troubles 
and discouragements worth while. The case 
certainly presents an effective argument for 
prohibition. Even light wines and_ beer 
were enough to upset Mrs. L. 

October 11. [Comment on a first visit. | 
Felt quite unnecessary and prying even 
though Mr. K was cordial and I didn’t find 
out all I meant to. Had some difficulty re- 
membering Mr. K’s answers. I found him 
very likable and the kids friendly. Perhaps 
it was because they are in no great need just 
now that I felt unnecessary. We had a nice 
chat, but I found it hard to press the point 
of taking the baby to a clinic this week as |] 
should have pressed it. I felt also the dis- 
advantage of my medical ignorance. | 
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probably don’t know nearly so much about 
babies as the family does, although I may 
know more about hygiene. If I could be 
sure of the baby’s health or lack of it I 
would feel more justification for giving 
advice. 

October 18. Mr. K was slightly more 
cordial though I called while he was in the 
midst of shaving. James is discouraging. 
He is even more nervous than I first 
thought. He moves constantly and doesn’t 
talk much. I would like to take the little 
monkey out although I think he is a terror 
in some ways. 

October 18. Reference call. 
the boys. He looks shifty. 

October 19. Another reference call. Aid 
of social service not being available, I was 
turned over to someone in close touch with 
the clinic work. She explained Thomas’s 
record to me and was very nice. 

Mrs. F is evidently a strategic person 
through whom to work. She is very confid- 
ing, friendly, co-operative and intelligent, 
but I didn’t find out as much from her as | 
should have. I hope in time I will develop 
the necessary persistence and thought. She 
knew so much more about the clinics than I 
did that it seemed best to take her word for 
it and arrange to meet her as she suggested. 
| seem to feel more responsibility for the 
welfare of these children when I realize 
how much that happens to them now will 
affect their future. The fact that I, by some 
inspiration or mistake, even a small one, 
may really affect their lives, makes the work 
seem real and vital. 

October 25. Hated to miss the confer- 
ence because of a 9:30 appointment. I 
learn more from the group conferences than 
in my regular class, because of the infor- 
mality of the group and the greater concrete- 
ness of the problems under discussion. Met 
Mrs. K at the Compensation Board this 
morning. She is rather pretty and, I 
imagine, easy going. She seemed co-opera- 
tive. I am feeling more confidence with 
the K’s although still rather like a bluffer 
due to my lack of experience. Mr. K and I 


Saw one ot 


got quite jolly at the Bureau this afternoon. 
He seemed vastly relieved to learn that the 
case would be continued. 

October 25, At an employer's. Found it 
easier to approach a third party about the 


Mas 


family than to approach the family itself. 
It was delightful to march into the club and 
inquire after a dishwasher. I wondered at 
the time if it was unwise to take the waiter 
into my confidence and tell him why I espe- 
cially desired information. Admonitions 
about the confidential nature of the family 
predicament came to mind. He was a nice 
sympathetic person and I found him willing 
to help when I explained I was from the 
C.O.S. and it was necessary to have Mr. K’s 
record before we could proceed. It seems 
impossible to lay down hard and fast rules 
for ethical procedure in case work. One 
has to use common sense, keeping the ulti- 
mate purpose in mind. 

October 26. After an afternoon chasing 
up clues concerning the case I began to 
realize some of the difficulties in working 
with a Greek family. It takes a Sherlock 
Holmes to trace them. The family is going 
to prove extremely interesting. I like it 
because I see the reasons and the necessity 
for doing what I do. Spent a half hour 
reading Cabot on Nervous Diseases. 
Noticed that tardy walking and slow teeth- 
ing are sometimes a symptom of feeble- 
mindedness. That is something to be kept 
in mind for Jimmy K. 

November 1. Reference call. Was duly 
appalled by the system ard size of the hos- 
pital, but 1 obtained my information and de- 
parted satisfied. I always leave a visit feel- 
ing I have added something to my store of 
knowledge and experience. 

November 2. At a diet kitchen. The 
infinite variations possible from one poor 
Greek name are appalling. So far I have 
found exactly five for our friend K. I 
wonder if it isn’t possible to get a fairly 
accurate English transposition of the Greek 
name and then have him stick to it. It is 
confusing when trying to locate kids in 
school, hospitals, and so on. I don’t know 
yet where the two youngsters are enrolled. 
I am glad we are continuing two conferences 
a week. Personally, I am slow getting out 
in the morning, not because of the confer- 
ences but because of natural slowness in 
lining up my work. 

November 8. Located the K children at 
last—praise the Lord !—and under a seventh 
name. The principal had just disclaimed 
any knowledge of the previous six names 
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when I happened to think of the explosion, 
which is one non-varying identification, and 
exclaimed, ‘“ Oh!—you 
mean the Kal—’s!” She might have 
guessed it from Kon—’s, but principals are 
busy. 1 shall remember the efficacy of this 
tragic episode. After this an identification 
simply goes to prove the value of persist- 
ence. C has been caught stealing. I wonder 
what is behind that—an undeveloped moral 
sense, poor environment, financial need at 
home? I wish I had found out what meas- 
ures the principal took and how C reacted. 
The principal was very vague. Anyway, it 
is difficult in blooming investigations of 
schools to get behind a mere “ good work,” 
“docile,” which after all do not give one a 
very real picture of a nine-year-old young- 
ster with a Greek background, an individual 
with untold possibilities for good or bad. In 
this case work business the kids get me more 
than anything else. Sometimes because they 
seem so tragically handicapped, but more 
often because there is still a chance to affect 
their futures. What a stimulus a discovery 
of new material can prove as I dig up stray 
bits of information from different sources 
and try to put it together like a puzzle. I 
begin to see the reason back of this running 
around and I am coming “ to feel” mentally 
my families. I can’t always, however, grasp 
my ultimate aim. I have gotten interested 
in Cabot in which I found some dope with 
which to reinforce my individual predica- 
ment with Mrs. K. Also fixed up a health 
chart for young James. 

November 9. No time to write tonight. 
Had the K name complex so in my system 
that at the hospital I calmly asked for a 
diagnosis of James Kar, Kon, and so on for 
just plain Smith. After wasting about five 
minutes of their time I came to and said, 
“Oh, Smith! "—whereupon they knew im- 
mediately whom I wanted. If I get names 
so mixed with two cases what would I be 
like with thirty! Couldn’t get a decent prog- 
nosis from the clerk, who said the doctor 
should be seen. As he was out she recom- 
mended my writing for it. I departed feel- 
ing very unnecessary. Enjoyed the second 
Magistrates’ court immensely, but didn’t 
find much information beyond the fact that 
Mr. S was bailed out by the C.C.C. Was 
referred to general sessions for full record 
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of the case. This case was certainly inter- 
esting. Left Mrs. S even more interested, 
but with a sense of not having probed nearly 
so far or perceived as much as I should 
have. It seemed unwise to press my finan- 
cial questions too far when Mrs. S didn’t 
understand who I was or why I was there. 
Ordinarily I should like to establish a 
friendly approach. 

November 15. The Smith case seems to 
be a good example of the way family cases 
develop under observation. It started out 
as a request for aid over a legal matter and 
has now become for us a complicated do- 
mestic difficulty. The difficulty was there all 
along and only gradually showed up. I won- 
der if I was too slow in visiting. I would 
not have had as much background, but I 
might have been able to help Mrs. S earlier. 
I haven’t learned to probe deep enough. 1 
should have followed up Mrs. S’s statement 
that Mr. S was no good and discover for 
myself that he beat her and that she would 
be willing to go to court if necessary. I 
should say that she gives more reliable in- 
formation than Mr. S. I might have 
gleaned a good deal from her. I wonder if 
I will be able to develop an instinct or 
seventh sense to tell me how far I can go 
wisely and ask pretty personal questions 
and when it is better not to? 

November 16. Felt rather like a loafer 
with no more to my credit than two letters, 
a Christmas list and half a case read. Case 
records afford a liberal education. Julia M 
is intensely interesting. She brings up the 
foreign parents-American children problem 
in a very human and understandable phase. 
One can understand Mr. M’s fear for her 
and her resentment and desire to have the 
things her associates have. She also illus- 
trates the psychology of discipline. 

I don’t feel that I have exhausted the pos- 
sibilities in the neighborhood of P Street in 
my search for Mr. K’s dishwashing place. 
The garage on N Street seems more fishy. 
Talked to one negro who washed cars in 
one of the big show places and he said that 
most negroes were employed at such work. 
Tried every place in the surrounding few 
blocks where cars were washed with no re- 
sults. The K’s are off again about Jimmy’s 
tonsils. They seem quite unable to grasp 
the possibility that the tonsils may be the 
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cause of his run-down condition. I am 
awfully anxious not to let Mrs. K think I 
am over persistent. She ought to come 
around if approached properly, for she is 
fond of Jimmy. Read some more on the 
M Case. 

November 23. Very poor day. Luckily 
both the K’s and Smiths are temporarily 
quiescent. Our group conferences are 
about as interesting as anything could be 
and very instructive. I like the sharing of 
our problems, difficulties and experiences. 

December 6. Made an attempt at a “ first 
interview.” Certainly didn’t amass all the 
data I should have, but made a friendly con- 
tact. Most of my questions I was able to 
lead up to quite naturally without the air of 





, 


May 


going over a questionnaire. I was conscious 
of leaving some spots very lightly touched, 
but refrained from delving deeper because 
I was very anxious not to seem to question 
unnecessarily. I got relatives, addresses, 
employers, but left the past history, particu- 
larly in Greece, rather hazy. Some of Mr, 
A’s statements were impossible to under- 
stand due to his English and the rapidity 
with which he spoke. I like the feeling of 
seeing a concrete problem or rather a situ- 
ation starting out, to investigate and make 
my own contacts by myself. I mean that 
because Mr. A explained the situation to me 
and because I tried the first interview, it is 
easier to analyze them than if someone else’s 
work were handed over to me to continue. 


(To he continued) 


WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


MARY BYERS SMITH 


T THE request of the Family Wel- 
fare Soctety of Boston, I have been 
meeting with six members of the 


staff to work out a plan for the staff library. 
This library first consisted of about a hun 
dred and fifty widely diversified volumes an«i 


a small sum of money 


given by one of tl 
directors for the purchase of books during 
the current year. Our first step was to wee 

out the accidental [ 
which, however interesting in themselve 

from the purpose of the 
These were put on sale at ten cents 
each to members of the staff and those re- 


accumulation of books 
seemed remote 
library. 


maining unsold after a week or more were 
disposed of through a 


be ¢ = 


second-hand 
store. The proceeds were added to our 
purchasing fund. 

We then started to define our field. The 
society already possessed a “ study library 
of the purely technical sort of book; the 
library at the School of Social Work had an 
excellent collection of books for research in 
sociology and economics; public libraries, 
lending libraries, and individual libraries 
were supposed to do the rest. But do they? 
The opinion of those who for a generation 
have been most keenly interested in the 
Society is plainly seen in the very presence 
of this tiny nucleus of books from the fiel1 
of general literature which we now plan : 
study and to develop. 


lt is our iniention to speak of the books 
which should 
as types and not in any sense as 2 
five-foot shelf to be exactly duplicated any- 
Taking into full consideration the 
wide divergence in literary background pos- 
by any group of social workers, our 
feeling is this: 


which are in the library—or 


be in it 
b | " 
where. 


sessed 
those who have read so few 
of the books on this list that their organic 
connection is not in the least apparent 2°: 
missing one very valuable contact with their 

1 


\ 
1 
ti 


own time; those who have read so widely 
that these seem mere child’s play should feel 
a real obligation to suggest other titles and 
devise means whereby others who do not 
read quickly may avoid wasting time over 
the unimportant and ephemeral. People’s 
reading habits are so different! But most 
of us could read more than we do. 

First of all to be included is biography. 
And in so enormous a field we must have a 
special process of selection. We _ have 
chosen to think about biography from the 
point of view of the writer. From the day’s 
task of meeting people and of recording de- 
tached biographical data it is but a step to 
any one of the modern collections of letters 
which weave a life story with little actual 
writing on the part of the “author.” It is 


natural that the lives of literary people 
should be treated in this fashion but, as we 
have decided to omit the purely literary 
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people and to stick to those whose lives have 
some special social significance, our list is 
not at present very large. 

The Page Letters are an excellent ex- 
ample of what we mean and Thayer's in- 
valuable little drt of Biography gives a fult 
introduction to this phase of the subject 
with a list of books guaranteed to start one 
off on delightful trails. He calls attention to 
Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey whica 
with its brevity and its extraordinary vivid- 
ness shows us how words can be used tu 
portray crises; and to old Boswell who has 
never been equalled for his persevering re- 
cording of day-by-day impressions. The 
industrious case worker, with a stenographer 
to boot, would have a hard time equalling 
his volume of direct quotation. 

Barrie’s \Jargaret Ogilvy is another im- 
portant type to bear in mind. No one else 
could possibly have put on paper the 
intimacy of that cottage life. One feels that 
it was the artist in Barrie as well as his 
sympathetic insight that wanted to keep his 
mother just exactly as she was. In a newer 
community it wouldn’t have been possible. 
There would have been reporters and some 
change in her way of living, her poverty and 
simplicity either exploited or concealed. 
Barrie has done something akin to Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of his mother and it is 
unique in the literary world. 

For straight interesting biography there 
are Vallery-Radot’s Life of Pasteur, 
Thayer’s Cavour and we are trying to 
get a copy of Cook’s Life of Florence 
Nightingale. 

Autobiography holds many titles of inter- 
est to the case worker—from Cellini and 
Pepys to Trudeau, Barbellion, and Michael 
Pupin. Hudson's Far Away and Long Ago 
and Conrad’s A Personal Record should not 
be missed in this connection. 

We have purchased Scott's Last Expedi- 
tion, Vol. I, (The Personal Journals of 
Captain Robert F. Scott), feeling that the 
quality of his leadership and his ability to 
organize social forces made him a particu- 
larly interesting person to read about and 
opened up the less known field of physical 
exploration. The struggles of picked men 
in the open air with pure science as a pre- 
occupation make some of the by-products of 
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this psychological age seem stuffy and 
unreal. 

Of fiction, works of the pure imagination 
might be left out and a group chosen from 
the realistic novels plus a collection of short 
stories which contain brief biographies. In 
this way, the case worker would have access 
to the attempts which other people have 
made to put on paper the essence of person- 
ality. This field is practically unlimited and 
the short lists presented are only a scratch- 
ing of the surface. 

Arnold Bennett: The Old Wives’ Tale 

Wharton: Ethan Frome 

Lagerlof: Emperor of Portugallia 

Hardy: Tess of the D'Urbervilles and 

Jude the Obscure 

Turgenev: Fathers and Children 

Shiela Kaye Smith: Sussex Gorse 

Willa Cather: O Pioneers! and My 

Antonia 

Dostoyevsky: Crime and Punishment 

Hamsun: Growth of the Soil 

Ibanez: The Cabin 

McFee: Aliens 

Short Stories: Any or all of Somerville 
and Ross and Sarah Orne Jewett and Rus- 
sian, French and Scandinavian writers of 
tales in the naturalistic manner. 

Norman Duncan: The Way of the Sea 

(out of print) 

Dorothy Canfield: Raw Material 

L. B. B.: Waystde Lamps 

Katherine Mansfield: The Garden Party 

These have each distinctive qualities 
which would interest a case recorder. 

It might be well to have also a few good 
analytical novels such as Richard Feverel, 
Anna Karenina, and Lord Jim—and surely 
Henry James’s unclassifiable Zurn of the 
Screw. 

A very good case might be made for the 
mystery story where the interest is wholly 
in the telling. We have, however, left this 
out. 

The same general statement might be 
made about the drama which we have chosen 
as about the fiction: Case workers can 
learn a great deal from the realistic stage. 
Some people cannot, however, read plays. 
For those who can, any and all of Synge, 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie (in the volume with 
The Hairy Ape), Ervine’s John Ferguson 
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and Jane Cleyg, Houghton’s Hindle Wakes, 
Masefield’s Tragedy of Nan, and so on, are 
worth having on hand. A. Edward New- 
ton’s Doctor Johnson, A Play, is a fine op- 
portunity for anyone who has not yet be- 
come a Johnsonian to find out in an hour or 
so the irresistible humor and sanity of the 
man. 

Poetry is the last big field which we shall 
try to cover; and here more than anywhere 
else it is difficult to provide for varying 
tastes. Those who do read poetry are apt 
to own their favorites and those who do not 
read it are very sure that they do not want 
to. Yet I believe that poetry holds a great 
deal for the very people who say they do 
not like it and that if they should read some 
of the moderns for the story they tell— 
Masefield’s Widow in the Bye Street or 
Frost’s Old Man’s Winter Night—some- 
thing of the author's interest would touch 
them. Never before has any type of poetry 
been so stripped of ornament, so dependent 
upon keen observation of homely detail, so 
expressive of human contacts. There are 
some poets writing today (not many) whose 
whole preoccupation is exactly that of the 
case worker—how and why do people do as 
they do and what can I personally do to 
express my own sense of the tragedy and 
the beauty of ordinary everyday living? Of 
realistic poetry we have included Henley’s 
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In Hospital, Kipling’s Barrack Room Beal. 
lads, Frost’s Selected Poems, Masefield’; 
Collected Poems, and a good anthology of 
modern verse. 

Essays we omit, at least for the present, 

Our list of books on psychology, philos- 
ophy, religion and the social sciences js 
meagre, as these are well covered elsewhere, 


We have just bought Ernest R. Groves’ | 


Personality and Social Adjustment and 
Havelock Ellis’s Dance of Life. Our feel. 
ing is that the newer books of popular 
science are what we want but that we should 
constantly revise our list, as nothing js 
deader or more untempting than the five- 
year-olds in this field. I feel like adding 
just two books in this general classification, 
Osler’s Evolution of \fodern Medicine, and 
Fabre’s Social Life in the Insect World. 

At first our intention was to keep on peg- 
ging at this list until we had something com- 
plete enough to offer without blushing to a 
group which might contain a librarian. At 
our last meeting, however, we decided to 
state our problem and ask for criticism of 
the general plan and for additional titles 
which might be of interest. Won't you send 
us your suggestions, and if in your opinion 
we are off on the wrong tack altogether 
won't you rescue us? What we honestly 
want is an answer to the question, “ What 
shall we read?” 


HELPING—AN ART? 


An Interview with the Daily Alarm 


R. BLANK, the manager of the 
M Alarm’s “ Worthy Poor” Fund, 
was important but pleasant. He 
willingly discussed both the families in 
which we were interested and his work in 
general. . 
“Although this fund is raised annually for 
a definite purpose,” he explained, “we 
usually get more than we need and we use 
the balance to help poor families in any way 
that seems necessary. Now, however, we 


are planning to make this a permanent de- 
partment of the paper.” 

Discussion of the X family brought out 
the following facts: Mrs. X is janitress of 
the house in which she lives; there are three 
young children; and Mr. X, it is said, died 
When they were first re- 


of tuberculosis. 


ferred to the Alarm, his body had already 
been removed by the city for burial. The 
reporter who is “working on the case” 
had it brought back, arranged for religious 
services, paid the funeral bill, bought mourn- 
ing for the widow, clothing for the children 
and sent in $10 worth of supplies. So 
reads Mr. Blank’s record. That was four 
weeks ago and while the family have not 
been revisited, they are not forgotten. 
Although he has not yet mentioned it to 
Mrs. X, Mr. Blank has planned to find her 
a position as saleslady and—the problem is 
solved. 

“ What about the health of the family?” 
suggested the visitor. “Are you not going 
to do something about that since there is @ 
history of tuberculosis?” 
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“Oh, no,” said Mr. Blank, “ we don’t go 
into that part of it. Our plan is to get 
these families on their feet—and that as 
quickly as possible so as not to pauperize 
them.” 

The Confidential Exchange then obtruded 
itself into the conversation. 

“We don’t use it,” said Mr. Blank, “ it’s 
a waste of time. Besides, my men—l! have 
two reporters assigned to this work—are 
well traine’ and quite able to size up a situ- 
ation. They do investigate among the 
neighbors, however. That, you know,” he 
offered helpfully, “is the best way to get 
the facts. Neighbors are all jealous of one 
another and tell the truth. And what if 
they do get two dinners?” he added gener- 
ously. “ They probably need them.” 


OPULATION Prostems: Edward Byron 
Reuter, Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 1923, 338 pp. 

This is doubtless the most comprehensive sur- 
vey of the major problems of population that has 
been undertaken in a single volume. There is, 
naturally, no generally accepted group of prob- 
lems which may properly be regarded as consti- 
tuting the field of population. But Professor 
Reuter seems to have selected, in the main, those 
whose discussion has the most vital interest. 

He groups the problems of population into two 
main divisions: those concerning number and in- 
crease, and those belonging in the field of capacity 
and social worth. He regards as incidental to 
these larger problems of numbers and quality 
such others as age and sex distribution, indus- 
trial distribution, geographical distribution, men- 
tal condition, physical health and mental alert- 
ness, class composition. There might be some 
question as to the relative importance that he has 
assigned some of these. For example the health 
or physical wellbeing of the population would be 
regarded by some as of major importance. Con- 
sistent with his classification of health as an inci- 
dental problem, he gives but one chapter (sixteen 
pages) to its discussion, although he discusses 
elsewhere certain health aspects of the death rate. 

Slightly over half the volume is given to the 
general problem of numbers, with the various 
problems incidental to this. There is little that is 
new in this section, but it is a well-balanced and 
careful presentation of the principal body of ma- 
terial extant in this field. One valuable feature 
is the emphasis on the social causes of the de- 
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Mr. Blank is as sensitive as the rest of 
us about having his clients apply to other 
agencies and was really hurt when he found 
that Mrs. X had done so. When it was 
pointed out to him that even to $10 worth 
of food there is an end, he admitted that he 
had expected her to come to him when she 
needed more help. He never even remotely 
suspected that his well trained assistant had 
neglected to leave with Mrs. X the address 
of the Alarm office or his own or Mr. 
Blank’s name. 

But he is going back. Not we nor the 
king’s horses can stop him. After interim 
relief pending investigation, diagnosis and 
plan—treatment with the hope of rehabili- 
tation now lures him on. 


M. F, M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


clining birthrate and a sane handling of the con- 
troverted question of birth control. The author 
frankly allies himself with the proponents of the 
voluntary parenthood movement. 

The most original contribution in the book is in 
the latter half, in dealing with the problem of the 
eugenic quality of the population. In this treat- 
ment the author challenges the extreme emphasis 
that has in recent years been placed upon the bio- 
logical factors in the population and argues for 
a recognition of the environmental factors in 
social differentiation. For example he calls 
attention to the neglect of the environmental fac- 
tors in accounting for the family history of such 
groups as the Jukes. He argues against the 
theories of race superiority and points out the 
lack of scientific evidence for any acceptance of 
a racial hierarchy. He uncovers the weaknesses 
in the position of those who regard the conven- 
tional class distinctions as a natural cleavage 
along lines of inborn capacity. He accepts the 
theory that an equalization of social opportunities 
will do more for increasing the number of effec- 
tive members of society than any scheme for in 
creasing the birthrate of the supposedly superior. 
Altogether his treatment of the problem of the 
quality of the population is a refreshing change 
from the pessimistic tendencies of the ultra-bio- 
logical literature of the past decade, of which we 
have had such a flood. 

It is probable that in places he may neglect 
some important biological evidence. Thus he 
says (page 306) that in accounting for insanity, 
“heredity in a primary sense seems not to be 
important.” And he regards feeblemindedness, 
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like nausea, headache, temperature, as a symptom 
of a profound organic disturbance, which may or 
may not be due to a hereditary cause but is prob- 
ably due to syphilis as the largest single causal 
factor. In a footnote (page 307) there is an 
implication of taking issue with those writers who 
assume the hereditary nature of fecblemindedness. 
In taking such a position he puts himself in oppo- 
sition to a line of evidence that seems overwhelm- 
ing to most modern students of the problem and 
lays himself open to the charge of holding a 
point of view that is very meagerly supported. 

The book is simple in style, easy reading, and 
arranged in a manner that facilitates the ready 
assimilation of the author’s thought. It fills a 
real need for the classroom, the general reader 
and the student of social problems. There is 
probably not elsewhere available, in as con- 
venient form, as thoroughgoing a discussion of 
recent thought on important phases of population 
as Professor Reuter has given us here. 

Ceci: C. Nortu 
Ohio State University 





EALTH Conressions or Business WoMEN. 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, Provincial 
Board of Health of Ontario. 

1923, 265 pp. 

This book is compiled of extracts from the 
letters of over two hundred young business 
women living in Canada. The extracts have 
been wisely grouped as relating to the solution 
of specific health problems, with introductory and 
summary material. 

The reason for the book is the appreciation of 
the need of practical experience in life as a basis 
for the formation of health habits. The book 
meets this need amply and in a manner calculated 
to satisfy girls of all grades of interest and per- 
sonal development. , 

The most significant finding, repeated in vari- 
ous connections through the book, is that in the 
last analysis each girl is a law unto herself. She 
must find her capacities and requirements. Thus 
alone can she secure work in which there is a 
measure of self-expression, create a home en- 
vironment suited to her temperament, or adapt 
her social life and ambitions to her environment. 

The logical classification of quotations from the 
letters under such headings as Philosophy of 
Health, Board and Lodging, Working Conditions, 
Personal Maintenance, Technique of Life, and 
the Psychological Factors in Health gives the 
reader easy access to the many practical sugges- 
tions as to methods of reaching the desired goal. 

The girls’ letters are quoted directly, with only 
necessary introductory or summary material. 
To any girl making adaptations to the industrial 
life of today, the book brings first hand accounts 
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of others making similar adjustments. To aff 
social and health workers it emphasizes the com. 
plexity of the health problem and the importance 
of individualization and point of view in the de. 
velopment of health habits. To a general reader 
the book brings a message of the endless detail 
necessary to success in a productive life jp 
industry. 

The book has a useful place in health literature, 
but must be recognized as a compilation of what 
girls think they ought to do, relating, as it does, 
more to the mechanics of life than to its real 
content. It suggests the reports mothers give of 
just what Johnnie eats, reports which observation 
later teaches are her hopes and aspirations for 
Johnnie's diet rather than the literal intake. 

Those of us who have adapted to industry 
ourselves and who have been privileged to re- 
ceive the confidences of working girls know that 
in this day and generation the sense of content- 
ment suggested by the letters is an ideal rather 
than a real state. 

ANNA Mann RicHarpson, M.D. 
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